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Two Greek Physicians at the Zourt of the Caesars. 


All modern medical men who have perused the passage 
wherein the Roman author, Pliny* explains that two brother 
physicians to the imperial court under the Emperor Claudius, 
left, notwithstanding immense gifts to their fellow citizens, a 
fortune of thirty million sesterces, or more than $1,250,000, 
must have envied them the lucrative nature of the profession 
in those days. 

The name Pliny gives is Q. Stertinius for one brother, and 
we know that of the other was C. Stertinius Xenophon, who is 
twice mentioned by Tacitus. If that historian recorded the 
truth it is to be feared this brother acquired a portion of his share 
of the fraternal wealth by very evil practices indeed. Writ- 


* “As for Q. Stertinius, he considered he conferred an obligation on the 
‘Emperors by being content with 500,000 sesterces ; about $22,000 per an- 
‘num, and indeed he proved by an enumeration of the several honors that 
‘*a city practice could bring him a yearly income of 600,000 sesterces. Fully 
‘*equal to this was the sum lavished upon his brother by Claudius Cesar, 
‘*and the two brothers, though they drew largely upon their fortunes in 
‘adorning Neapolis, left to their heirs no less than thirty million sesterces, 
‘*such an estate as no physician but Aruntius, had till then possessed.”— 
Pliny ‘‘ Natural History,” xxix, 5. 
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ing of the demise of Claudius, Tacitus tells us, in his “Annals,” 
xii,67: “Agripina therefore became dismayed, but as her life 
“was at stake, she thought little of the odium of her present 
“ proceedings, and summoned to her aid Xenophon, the physi- 
“cian whom she had already implicated in her guilty purposes. 
“It is believed that he, as if he intended to assist Claudius in 
“his efforts to vomit, inserted in his throat a feather coated 
“with deadly poison.” 

These brothers originally came from the island of Cos, and 
were members of an Asclepiad, or medical family, there. Their 
grandfather was named Xenophon, and lived in that little 
4£gean island. 

The search for a publication of ancient inscriptions in Ro- 
man Europe and Asia is every year yielding new materials for 
history and science, and among other information that these 
newly recovered records reveal to us, is a good deal about 
C. Stertinius Xenephon and his family. 

The inscriptions to which we shall refer have been discover- 
ed at Calymnos and Cos. The first brought to light only indi- 
rectly referred to the Xenophon of the Emperor Claudius’ reign, 
but in a significant manner. It is a text in honor of a certain 
Cleonymos, and in its record one of his principal claims to no- 
tority is his relationship to C. Stertinius Xenophon. This latter 
personage, the inscription tells us, had been freguently acting 
as an ambassador for Cos at Rome; was a Roman citizen, and 
had once been a tribune in a Roman legion. 

This almost certainly was the personage referred to by Tac- 
itus.t Another inscription found about the same time, nearby 
the first, speaking of him as a friend of Agustus and of Claud- 
ius confirms this view. Subsequently three other texts came 
to light, all honoring Stertinius Xenophon ; and the series ex- 
plains to us that the brothers Cleonymos and Xenophon were 
sons of Heraclitos, who we know from one of the documents, 
was asonofa Xenophon. The text which imparts this genea- 


+ For the other passage of Tacitus referring to Xenophon, the physician, 
friend, and it is to be believed, assistant murderer of Claudius, see Tacitus 
Annals, xii, 61. 
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logical fact is one relating to C. Stertinius Xenophon’s uncle, a 
personage who had been a military tribune of Rome, named 
Tiberius Claudius Philinos. His friend, when inscribing a 
statue base in his honor, thought it advantageous to him to 
mention that C. S. Xenophon, the great man at Rome, was his 
nephew. But more than this it tells us this relative was in the 
medical profession. 

For our purpose here of illuminating the career of the 
younger Xenophon of Pliny and Tacitus, all these inscriptions 
are insignificant in importance compared with the long text 
giving his monumental biography, or “cursus honorum,” which, 
strange to say, was the latest epigraphical evidence relating to 
him to be discovered. We have of this record some eighteen 
fairly complete lines. These state that C. Stertinius Xenophon 
was chief physician to the imperial family, and subsequently, 
at his native Cos, became priest of the Asclepiad deities, Hygia 
and Epione. For us, too, it divulges a most interesting episode 
in his career, for it relates that he had been a pefectus fabrum, 
or pioneer in the Roman army under Claudius in the British 
war, and therein conducted himself with such distinction as to 
receive special honorary insignia from the general. 

It is not known whether he died, and was buried in Italy or 
his native Cos, but at any rate, his admiring fellow islanders 


erected in his birthplace a funeral inscription, thus fittingly 


terminating for us this summary of what is now known as to 
this remarkable man, who may, when gladly feeling the glow- 
ing heat of a July sun at the base of Dover Cliffs, in the English 
Channel, have been reminded of his sunny home among the 
isles of Greece, 

In the volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, just published by 
the Egypt Exploration Fund for 1904, papyrus number 47 con- 
cerns an official of Roman Egypt under the Emperor Commo- 
dus, a certain T. Claudius Xenophon doubtless a later descend- 
ant of some branch of this family. 


Josep Orrorp, M. S. B. A. 
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Jirchaological Reports at the British Hssociation. 


At the recent meeting of the British Association at Cam- 
bridge, the following interesting reports were read : 

Dr. P. Kabbadias, of Athens, General Director of Antiquities 
in Greece, in a note on Prehistoric Archeology in Greece, said 
that little of the Stone Age had been found in Greece. Early 
settlements had probably existed, but had left few traces, as 
the sites had been re-occupied by settlers of the Mycenzan 
Age. In Thessaly, where the Mycenzan civilization was less 
widespread, Neolithic settlements had been found. On the 
other hand, the Acropolis, where sporadic specimens of stone 
implements were found, had undoubtedly first been peopled in 
the Bronze Age. The islands of the Agean and the Pelo- 
ponnese had so far produced no traces of a civilization earlier 
than the Bronze Age. No pile dwellings had been discovered, 
their place having probably been taken by fortified towns built 
of stone. After an allusion to the founding of a museum of 
anthropology at Athens, Prof. Kabbadias concluded with a 
reference to the excellent work of the British School at Athens. 


Sir John Evans and Professor Sir Richard Jebb moved and 
seconded a vote of thanks to Professor Kabbadias, congratu- 
lating him upon the thorough nature of the work done ina 
most business-like way in the Department of Antiquities, and 


thanking him for the great facility given to foreigners to make 
archeological investigations in Greece. Mr. R. C. Bosanquet 
thanked Professor Kabbadias on behalf of the British School 
at Athens, and Mr. Hogarth said he considered that no depart- 
ment of the public service in Greece acted with more 
promptness or displayed more ability than the Department of 
Antiquities. 

Mr. J. L. Myers presented the report of the Committee (of 
which he is the secretary) on Archeological and Ethnological 
Researches in Crete. It stated that the work at Knossos con- 
tinued to promise results of the highest scientific importance. 
The campaign of 1904 at Knossos had a threefold objective— 
namely, the continued exploration of the lower strata of the 
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palace itself, the further investigation of dependencies lying 
beyond what might be called the inner enceinte, and the search 
for the tombs. The report gave details of the most important 
results that attended the labors of Dr. Arthur Evans and his 
colleagues. 

Dr. Arthur J. Evans gave an important and highly interest- 
ing address on a preliminary scheme for the classification and 
approximate chronology of the periods of Minoan culture in 
Crete from the close of the Neolithic to the Early Iron Age. 
He observed that the accumulated results of recent Cretan 
discovery, and in a principal degree those of the Palace site of 
Knossos, had greatly added to the daza for fixing the compar- 
ative chronology of the early Cretan civilization. To the 
period between neolithic times and the Early Iron Age as a 
whole he proposed definitely to attach the name Minoan as 
indicating the probable duration of successive dynasties of 
priest-kings, the tradition of which had taken abiding form in 
the name of Minos. The use of the word “Mycenzan” 
required radical revision, the Mycenzan culture being in its 
main features merely a late and subsidiary outgrowth of this 
great “Minoan” style, when the fine motives of the last Palace 
period were already seen in a state of decadence. This 
decadence was already observable in the sherds found in the 
Palace of Tel-el-Amarna about 1400 B. c., and even in some- 
what earlier relics associated in Egypt, Rhodes, Mycene, and 
elsewhere, with cartouches of Amenhotep III and his Queen. 
The recently discovered cemetery at Knossos showed the less 
decadent forerunners of this style, though still later than those 
of the last Palace period, the end of which was thus carried 
back at least to the close of the 16th Century 8.c. Dividing 
this Minoan era into three main periods, early, middle and 
late, each with a first, second and third sub-period, the third 
late Minoan period might be roughly dated between 1500 and 
1100 B.c. The second late Minoan period received its fullest 
illustration in the remains of the latest Palace period at 
Knossos. The contents of the recently discovered Royal tomb 
at Knossos included alabaster vessels belonging to the begin- 
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ning of the 18th dynasty and went to show that the second 
sub-period might have extended from about 1700 to 1500 B. Cc. 
The next was an age of ceramic transition with an earlier 
system of linear script, and a period when naturalistic art 
reached its highest perfection in Minoan Crete, as was shown 
by such masterpieces as the faience relief of the wild goat and 
young exhibited on the screen. It could be placed approxi- 
mately between 1900 and 1700B.c. The “Middle Minoan” Age 
was especially characterized by the development of the poly- 
chrome style of vase painting on a dark ground, and was the 
period of the conventionalized pictographic script that preceded 
the linear. The so-called “Kamares” style flourished in the 
second Middle Minoan period, the beginning of which was 
approximately dated by the painted sherds found by Professor 
Flinders Petrie at Kahun, dating from the time of Usertesen II 
of the r2th dynasty—+. ¢., about 2300 B. c., or, accepting the 
chronological calculations of Professor Petrie and others, the 
date would be nearly 2700 8. c. The Kahun deposit included 
objects of the simpler style belonging to the First Middle 
Minoan Period. Allowing some time for the gradual develop- 
ment of the fine Middle Minoan polychrome style, the begin- 
ning of the first period of this great age might reasonably be 
thrown back at least to the middle (perhaps to the beginning) 
of the third millenium 8. c. Beyond this date lay another long 
cycle of nascent culture included in the various phases of the 
Early Minoan Period. The prevailing decorative style was 
now geometrical, generally dark ornament on a light ground, 
but the dark glaze slip itself went back to the confines of the 
Neolithic Period. The lowest or sub-neolithic stratum there 
brought out showed light-ground technique already beginning 
as a consequence of the introduction of the potter’s oven. The 
spiral also now appeared for the first time on steatite vessels 
and incised pottery. This period was characterized by its 
special class of seal stones with pictographic designs in their 
more primitive stage. Many seals showed the adaptation of 
motives from a sixth dynasty class of button seals. These and 
other Egyptian connections showed that it would not be safe to 
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bring down the beginnings of the Early Minoan culture later 
than the middle of the fourth millenium before our era. The 
section in the west court of the palace showed the earliest 
Minoan floor level at a depth of 5.32 metres below the 
surface, Below this again were at that point 6.43 metres of 
neolithic strata. Assuming that the average rate of deposit 
was fairly continuous, this gave an antiquity. of about 12,000 
years for the earliest neolithic settlement at Knossos. 

Professor Ridgeway, who moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Evans 
for his graphic representation of a wonderful story, praised 
him for the work that his untiring industry and ability had 
accomplished, but said he felt a little “staggered.” He agreed 
with Dr. Evans as far back as B. c. 1600. The period between 
the rath and 18th dynasties gave most trouble, and he did not 
feel easy when Dr. Evans went back to the rath dynasty. He 
agreed, morover, that the word “Mycenzan” was not now a 
wholly appropriate term, but thought that Dr. Evans made 
the term “Minoan” go back too far and comprise too great a 
period of time. 

Lord Avebury, in seconding the vote of thanks, remarked 
that he did not feel at all “staggered.” During the recent 
progress of scientific research in archeology dates had been 
elongating, as it was quite natural and logical they should do, 
when it was considered what enormous gaps had to be filled 
up by reason of the great and recognized antiquity of neolithic 
and paleolithic man. 

Professor O. Montelius observed that 25 years ago the term 
‘“‘Mycenzan” was unknown; and now he agreed that it was 
rightly considered a misnomer, and that “Minoan” was better. 

Dr. P. Kabbadias, speaking in French, paid a high tribute to 
Dr. Evans, who was a worthy successor to Dr. Schliemann, 
and had found objects of equal, if not greater, importance. 
In Schliemann’s time Greek was supposed to be one civiliza- 
tion; now Dr. Evans had conclusively shown that it was only 
one of the civilizations of that district. He considered that 
there was evidence that, from the position of women, the civi- 
lization of the Minoan period might be regarded as higher 
than that of the later Greek civilization. 
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Professor Sayce welcomed the A2gean evidence, and con- 
sidered that people did not consider deeply enough how very 
long it took for a general form of culture to grow up, live and 
decay; and he agreed with Dr. Evans and others in thinking 
that the period between the 12th and 18th dynasties, achzo- 
logically a blank, was a very long period indeed. 

Mr. Hogarth considered that there was no clean cleavage 
between the later Greek race and the prehistoric race shown 
in the art forms as displayed on the pottery and other articles. 
It was a most important question whether the Greeks derived 
their artistic spirit from the race that preceded them during 
the Minoan period. 

Mr. Garstang agreed with Professor Ridgeway in respect of 
the danger of assigning too long periods of chronology, and 
thought that the Egyptian analogies were not strong enough 


to argue therefrom that the corresponding periods were con- 
temporaneous. 


In acknowledging the vote, which was carried with acclama- 
tion, Dr. Evans said that, in answer to Mr. Hogarth and other 
speakers, there was great evidence of the survival of the 
earlier culture into the later style in respect of pottery vessels, 
the use of the gibula, and the practice of cremation; he did not 
imply that the bulk of the people had changed, but that 
another ethnic element had been introduced. He had called 
the period “Minoan” because that was a traditional name that 
attached itself to all that was most remote. Finally, he hardly 
agreed with Mr. Garstang as to the analogies of Cretan art to 
Egyptian not forming evidence of the dates being more or less 
contemporaneous. 

Mr. R. M. Dawkins then read a paper on “ Painted Vases of 
the Bronze Age from Palaikastro,” showing that the resem- 
blance of the series of styles found there to those found else- 
where in Crete made it possible to use the terms used by Dr. 
Evans in respect of Knossos—viz., those associated with the 
word “Minoan.” He exhibited a series of slides giving first 
geometrically painted vases of the early Minoan period, the 
polychrome vases of the middle Minoan period, and, lastly, 
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examples of the three phases of the late Minoan period, draw- 
ing attention throughout more to the painted patterns than to 
the shapes of the vases. 

Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, Director of the British School at 
Athens, described with lantern-slide illustrations this year’s 
excavations at Heleia (Palaikastro) and Praisos in Eastern 
Crete. The late palace yielded an important series of painted 
vases and terra cotta figures; while in the town very valuable 
finds were two delicately carved ivory statuettes, a large 
bronze ewer, and a richly painted bath. In the cemeteries 
were found seals of ivory and steatite, a miniature gold bird, 
small models of a dagger and of sickles, beaked jugs, and a 
remarkable clay model of a boat. A later cemetery, contain- 
ing larnax burials, yielded bronze implements, beads and 


vases like those in the palace magazines. Mr. Bosanquet also 
described numerous architectural inscriptions found during 
the researches at Praisos, the most important one being in the 
ancient Eteocretan language, hitherto known only from one or 
‘ two inscriptions, and being in Greek characters of the third 
or fourth century before our era. 

Professor R. S. Conway read a paper on “The Linguistic 
Character of the Eteocretan Language,” illustrating his sub- 
ject by an inscription discovered by Mr. Bosanquet at Praisos 
in June, 1904, and referred to in the previous paper. The text 
was too fragmentary to admit of even conjectural interpretation, 
but presented several new features of interest in phonology 
and morphology, not inconsistent, he thought, with the conclu- 
sions as to the Indo-European nature of the language which 
he had drawn from the two inscriptions previously known. 

Mr. R. C. Bosanquet described a find of copper ingots at 
Chalcis in Euboea. This was a shipwrecked cargo of 19 ingots, 
weighing from aslbs. to 4olbs., and perhaps dating from the 
Bronze Age. Similar ingots or talents of copper had been 
found at Mycene, at Phaetus in Crete, and in Cyprus and Sar- 


idnia. A recent discovery of bronze axes in an ancient copper 
working at Mount Othrys might be taken as evidence that the 
copper ores of Othrys were known in Mycenzan times; 
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Chalcis might have been as so called as being the chief empo- 
rium though not the real source of this copper. The relative 
abundance of such hoards of bronze axes suggested that they 
were used as a means of exchange, especially in Crete, where 
many axes had been found which had a haft hole too small to 
admit a serviceable handle. It was remarkable that in historic 
times in Crete the word xéAekus (axe) was said to have denoted 
a fraction of the talent. 


In the afternoon Professor Oscar Montelius gave an address 
with lantern-slide illustrations on “The Geometric Period in 
Greece,” and pointed out that this period succeeded the 
Mycenzan period in Greece and in the isles of the A2gean Sea. 
In the western part of Asia Minor, where he thought that the 
Mycenzan culture continued long after its disappearance in 
Greece, the Greek geometric style was not represented. The 
Mycenean period was a part of the Bronze Age; iron began 
to be used only just at the end of the period. All the geo- 
metric period belonged to the Iron Age. Consequently, in the 
Mycenzan period, swords and other weapons were of bronze; 
in the geometric period, swords and many other weapons were 
of iron. At the end of the Mycenzan period the fibula 
(safety-pin) became known in Greece. Most of the remains 
from this period were ceramic. The technique was about the 
same as in the Mycenzan time; the vases were made of very 
pure clay, and wheel-made; the ornaments were painted with 
glaze colors. Some of the forms were also derived from 
those of the preceding period, but the predominant ornaments 
were different. The geometric style was not derived from the 
countries to the north of Greece. All the ornaments charac- 
teristic of this style were earlier in Greece than in other parts 
of Europe. The geometric style was a continuation of the 
Mycenzan one, but was much inferior, which could not be 
accounted for only through the migrations of the Dorians. 
The explanation might be that the foreigners (Tyrrhenians or 
Pelasgians), to whom probably the Mycenzan culture was due, 
had been expelled, and the Hellenic people had not yet 
reached the same high degree of civilization as these for- 
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eigners. The geometric period began in the rath Century B. c. 
and lasted until about 700 B. c. 

Dr. C. S. Myers read a paper on “The Variability of Modern 
and Ancient Peoples,” in which he remarked that it had been 
generally supposed that modern peoples deviated more widely 
than ancient peoples from their respective means. His inves- 
tigations upon the Egyptian fellahin, however, lent no support 
to this supposition, alike in length, breadth and horizontal 
circumference of head and in cephalic index. The variability 
of the modern population of Kena and the neighboring district 
was not sensibly different from that of inhabitants of the same 
region six or seven thousand years ago. So, too, the variability 
in cephalic index of ancient Bavarian skulls was found to be 
almost identical with that of the modern Bavarian population; 
and the variability of the cephalic index in modern French 
and English did not exceed, but was probably less than, that 
in ancient Gaulish and British skulls respectively. More 
evidence was urgently needed, but what little there was sup- 
ported the contrary hypothesis that modern and ancient popu- 
lations living under like conditions of country and climate 
differed little in variability. Professor Karl Pearson, on the 
other hand, supposing that a diminishing struggle for existence 
encouraged the persistence of individuals showing greater 
variability, believed that variability increased with increasing 
civilization. The opposite view, however, appeared tenable, 
that stringent selection encouraged greater variability. It 
explained why in several features the oppressed Copts showed 
greater variability than the Mahomedan population of Egypt 
and the Whitechapel series of skulls of the 16th century was 
more variable than the general upper middle and upper class 
population of modern England. The more prosperous com- 
munity tended to homogeneity; in other words, to regression 
towards its mean. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


It is pleasant to see the recognition by scholars of the value 
of the work done at Gezer. In The Biblical World for Sep- 
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tember Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr writes on 
“The Levitical Cities of Israel in the Light of the Excavations 
at Gezer.” While director of the American school at Jerusa- 
lem, he visited Gezer as well as other Levitical cities. He is so 
conscientious a student that he has long been a subscriber 
to the Fund, and does not get his information by stealth. 
He takes the ground that Gezer is proved to have been a sa- 
cred city before the Israelite time, and that it therefore was 
given tothe Levites. He sees reason to say the same of 
Hebron, Beth-Shemesh, Gibeon, Shechem and others. As there 
were forty-eight cities which were given to the Levites, he 
would expect to find them all previously sacred. This is rapid 
reasoning, but may prove in the end to be correct. With peo- 
ple so religious as Orientals, however, no one expects that 
any city will be excavated without showing many traces of 
worship, idolatrous or otherwise. Who is so religious as a Mos- 
lem to-day? It is true that something can be said in favor of 
some of the cities as already marked by especial rites, but why, 
then, were not Shiloh and Bethlehem given? Is it not safe to 
say that every place of any size had its important shrine, and 
that among these, forty-eight were taken for reasons of local 
convenience as well as of sacred associations already formed ? 

The Expository Times for September contains a general ar- 
ticle by Professor Sayce, on “Recent Biblical and Oriental Arch- 
zology,” in which he makes a comparison between Gezer and 
Taanach, so far as the work at Gezer has gone, and shows its 
superior antiquity. He says, ‘‘ It is to be hoped that the Com- 
mittee will have no difficulty in procuring funds for a work 
which has already had important and unexpected results, and 
has done more to clear up disputed questions of Old Testament 
archeology than volumes of learned controversy.” Here he 
has got at the exact truth, that a little digging is worth more 
than many books written by unscientific archeologists. 

The University of Chicago has begun work at Bismya, in 
Babylonia, and every detail is given out, even with some claim 
that the oldest city in the world isnowin hand. It may be 
that the Chicago friends have some ambition to excel Penn- 
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sylvania. At any rate, the main interest of explorers in Bible 
lands is passing from Egypt to Babylonia, and a great deal of 
work will be done there in the next decade. 

No doubt the work in Palestine suffers somewhat from this 
cause, and especially because both Egypt and Babylonia yield 
objects for American museums, and museums have their rival- 
ties as well as universities and their patrons. The work in Pal- 
estine can yield only casts and photographs, and not a great 
many of theminasingle year. What then? The supporters of 
work in Palestine will not be persons ambitious to found insti- 
tutions, but they will be patient students and very unselfish ones. 

Probably Palestine must wait, so far as much excavation 
goes, until the ardor for work in Babylonia has to some degree 
satisfied itself. At one time Egypt was in the lead, and the 
revenue of the Egypt Exploration Fund was great, but now 
the wealthy donors turn to Babylon. One can only be thank- 
ful that there are some who are faithful to Palestine, and who 
keep the work going in a modest way. 

The present opportunity certainly appeals to them, and per- 
haps to others. Gezer has been so far excavated that the ele- 
ment of chance is much reduced, and it can truthfully be said 
that Mr. Macalister knows just what to do in the few months 
which remain to him. We have simply to enable him to em- 
ploy a good number of laborers and Gezer will go on giving 
up its secrets. We simply must make the most of this oppor- 
tunity, must do the present duty. 

Readers of the extra volume of the Hastings Bible Diction- 
ary will have enjoyed the good maps, giving the roads of the 
East, and showing through what places these roads passed, of 
course choosing the plains and valleys easiest for the caravans; 
Gezer lay near the: roads from Damascus to Egypt, and from 
Jerusalem to the sea, and yet it was not so much of a khan as 
it was a fortress, a stronghold on the frontier for the defence of 
Jerusalem from southern or western invaders, and even in 
Macabaean times, a defence against the north. Hence, proba- 
bly, its many changes of ownership and the accumulation of 
the relics of many periods. Lachish was such a stronghold, 
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and it showed eight strata of occupation, while Gezer may not 
count more than seven, Oh, that the whole mound might be 
opened before we proceed to the next place! And the sum re- 
quired to do this is so small that the marvel is that not one 
wealthy person is heard from as full patron. 

But this order of archeological attack is the order of the 
Bible, for so we find the lands named in Isaiah xix, 24, 25: “In 
that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with Assyria, 
a blessing in the midst of the earth ; for that the Lord of hosts 
hath blessed them, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, and As- 
syria the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance.” 
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Carter, Rev. James, ‘ 2.50 Peters, Rev. J. P.,D.D.,  . 5.00 
Curtis, Rev. Geo. L., . 2.50 Stearns, Prof. W. W., Ph.D., 2.50 
Halsey, Rev. A. W., ‘ 5.00 Stright, Rev. M. F., . A 2.50 
Hype, CLARENCE W., Esq., 100.00 Walker, Rev. D. A., Ph.D., 2.50 
Jounson, Reverpy, Esq., . 25.00 Wood, Frank, Esq.,_ . " 5.00 
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42 Quincy Street, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Explorations in Hrabia. 


The Penetration of Arabia. A Record of the Development of 
Western Knowledge concerning the Arabian Peninsula, by 
David George Hogarth, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.S.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


The greater part of Arabia is desolate, bleak, dreary and 
mountainous, one-half of its vast territory being composed of 
sandy deserts which have always proved unfit for permanent 
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settlement. We are still ignorant of many portions of this vast 
peninsula of over a million square miles, especially so far as it 
relates to the southern and south-eastern boundaries. No trav- 
eller has yet crossed the northern boundary of Hadramaut and 
explored the Dahma desert. The vast territory between the 
peninusula of Kator and the mountains of Oman is also prac- 
tically a blank on the best maps. The south-west quarter, 
however, abounds in perennial streams which, watering its 
fields and groves, have given it the name of Yemen, “Arabia 
the blest.” Flowers.and fruits and oderiferous shrubs every- 
where abound. It is the land of frankincense and myrrh, and 
its hills are covered with the date and the coffee tree. 

The north-west part of Arabia, lying south of the Dead Sea, 
between Palestine and Egypt, is called Arabia Petreea, or “Ara- 
bia the Rocky,” and it has been the scene of the most extraor- 
dinary events that have occurred in the world’s history. With- 
in are contained the mountains of Horeb and Sinai. Here also 
was the land of Edam, the ancient Idumea. To the Arabs the 
country is known as “ Barru-’l-Araf,” or “A Land of the Arabs.” 
To the other divisions they gave the name of “Al Hyjaz” (/7z. 
“barrier”), which comprises Arabia Petreea and several adja- 
cent territories. “Al Yemen,” including Arabia Fetix, and the 
country forming the south-east extremity of the kingdom, and 
“ Nejd” (Uz. high land), which may be termed Central Arabia. 
This is a lofty plateau, or steppe, rising to the height of some 
9,000 feet. It isa fertile country, with oasis studded with 
palms, extensive fertile highlands and pastures, and produces 
the finest breed of horses in Arabia. Between Nejd and the 
Red Sea are situated the sacred cities of Mecca and Yathreb, 
known afterwards in history as the city of the Prophet, Medf- 
nat-un-Nabi, or Medina. 

The north-eastern part of Arabia, bordering on Babylonia 
was called by the Babylonians “Sea-country,” or Kaldu (Chal- 
dea). In the Assyrian period it was called Bit Yakim, after- 
ward the reigning dynasty to which Nebuchadnezzar belonged. 
From the southern part of the country the Phoenicians undoubt- 
edly had emigrated to Palestine ; the northern part, with its 
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capital of Ur, was the home of the family of Abraham, and, 
therefore, of the children of Israel. 

Arabia has always been more interesting to the geographer 
than to the archeologist, although the labors of Joseph Halévy, 
Franz Pretorius, F. H. Mordtmann, D. H. Miiller, Arnaud 
Eduard Glaser, and others, have brought to light east of the 
Land of Midian, and especially in southern Arabia, a great 
number of inscriptions. On the peninsula of Sinai, in Petra 
and also in El 'Olla (Oela) were discovered the Nabatean in- 
scriptions, dating from the centuries nearest to the time of 
Christ. The language of these inscriptions is Aramaic. In 
El ’Olla were found also Minean inscriptions, also Lichyanian 
inscriptions, written in a variety of the southern Arabic alphabet. 
Other inscriptions are written in the Sabean dialect, the oldest 
dating from the time of the so-called priest kings of Sheba, and 
written about 700 B. c., others about 115 B.c. The Mineo-Sab- 
ian writing was derived from the same alphabet as that of 
Canaan (the so-called Phoenician, the oldest monument dating 
from about 1000 B. C.). j 

In the fifth century before Christ, Herodotus described Ara- 
bia. Greeks and Phoenicians sent their ships to southern Arabia 
through the Red Sea, as did the Egyptians. Ptolemy had a 
knowledge of the outline of Arabia. From its earliest history 
the nomadic (Bedouin) Arabs, “the dwellers of the desert,” 
have conducted caravans across the peninsula, in fact the Arabs 
were the carriers of the world from east to west. The steppes 


of Central Asia were the ocean of the ancients and companies of 


camels their fleets. 

The first European who made a book about the country was 
Peter de Coillan, who, in 1487, commissioned by King John of 
Portugal, made his way overland to the Red Sea, stopping at 
Aden. Sixteen years afterward a Bolognese, Ludovico di Var- 
thena visited Medina and Mecca. During the past one hun- 
dred and fifty years numerous Europeans have visited Arabia 
and written concerning the country. The object of Mr. Ho- 
garth’s book is to show what these travellers have seen, and 
his book is divided into two parts: first, the pioneers ; second, 
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from the middle of the last century, their successors. Such 
names as Burton, Palgrave, Sadlier, Euting, Huber, Halévy, 
Glaser, the Blunts, Nolde, Guarmani, Doughty, Von Wrede, 
Von Maltzan, Snouck, Hurgronje, Stern, Harris, Hirsch, Pelly, 
are among the adventurers, and to each his place is fairly as- 
signed in these pages. 

Mr. Hogarth has written no geography of Arabia, but the 
broad geographical features of the land are made abundantly 
plain, being developed gradually as the explorers penetrate 
and cross them. We follow the travellers and see with their 
eyes. One of the most noted of the early travellers was that 
strange and enigmatical character, the famous Richard Burton. 
He explored all that lies north of Muweila, as far as a point 
half-way between the Gulf of Akala, and also Southern Midian. 
His paper, which he communicated to the Royal Geographical 
Society after his return, constitutes our best authority for all 
Midian, and our latest, for no European explorer has explored 
subsequently on any inland part of it. There is, in all proba- 
bility, little more to know of Midian. In 1854, as Mr. Hogarth 
says, “in order to make a sensation, or because he shared pop- 
ular ignorance as to the novelty and utility of the feat,” dis- 
guised, Burton made his dangerous journey to Mecca and Me- 
dina. Since his day Medina has been seen only by J. F. Keane, 
in 1878. 

Mr. Hogarth’s treatment of that most incomprehensible trav- 
eller, William Gifford Palgrave is very good. Robertson Smith 
called him a “‘d——d liar,” and Socin speaks of him as “das 
denkbar vernichtendeste Ortheil.” No doubt he was a man of 
considerable imagination. He was not unaccustomed to use 
words to conceal thought. His story of Arabian adventures 
was decidedly sensational. Palgrave preferred to be a Damas- 
cene Syrian. He was an Englishman of Jewish origin. He was 
desirous of being considered a Jesuit. It is possible that Pal- 
gtave was in the service of Louis Napoleon, but it is not known 
if his mission was political or religious. But he visited many 
parts of Arabia, almost unknown before his advent, having 
crossed Central Arabia from north to south. 
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Mr. Hogarth gives full justice to Halévy and Giaser, which 
they have not always received. A good account is given of 
the explorations of Wilfred Scawen Blunt, diplomatist and poet, 
and his wife, Lady Anne Blunt, granddaughter of the poet 
Byron. Both the journal written by Lady Anne Blunt and the 


notes added by her husband, are valuable contributions to geo- 
graphical science. An account is also given of the explorations 
of Doughty, Nolde, Euting, Snouck Hurgronje and others. 

We notice a slight error (p. 92). The “ihram” is not a sin- 
gle garment, but consists of two new white cotton cloths, each 
six feet long by three and one-half broad. Mr. Hogarth has 
written a very interesting and valuable book. He tells us that 
he has not visited Arabia, but that “his sole qualification for 
writing the story of Arabian exploration rests on a study 
of the literature of Arabian travel, which the fascination of the 
subject has led him to pursue for many years.” He is, how- 
ever, abundantly qualified to write this book. He explored 
Asia Minor in 1887, 1890 1891 and 1894; excavated at Paphos 
in 1888, Der-el-Bahari in 1894; Alexandria in 1895; in the 
Fayiim in 1896; Naukratis, 1899 and 1903. He was director of 
the British school at Athens, 1897-1900; director of Cretan Ex- 
ploration Fund since 1899 ; conductor of excavations at Knossos 
in 1900, and at Zakro in 1901. 

The book contains an abundance of illustrations, reproduc- 


tions of maps, plans, portraits, and views. The maps especially 
are valuable, ranging from Sprenger’s to that of Ptolemy down. 
(New York : Frederick A. Stokes Co. 12mo. pp. 359, price $1.35.) 


Book Review. 


Compenpious Syriac Grammar. By Theodore Néldeke, Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages, University of Strassburg. With 
a Table of Characters by Julius Euting. Translated from 
the Second and Improved German Edition, by James A. 
Crichton, D. D. : 

We are pleased to welcome this translation of Néldeke’s 
excellent Kurzgefasste syrische Grammatik. Since 1880, Nél- 
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deke’s Syriac Grammar has held a pre-eminent position in 
Germany, equal to the Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius, and the 
Ethiopic Grammar of Dillmann. 

For many years Uhlemann'’s Grammatik der syrischen 
Sprache, translated by Dr. Enoch Hutchinson, was the only 
good Syriac grammar available to English students. From it 
the editor of Bisiia, some forty years ago, acquired whatever 
knowledge of Syriac he possesses. Uhlemann’s Grammar was 
for many years acknowledged to be a manual of rare excel- 
lence, and was sufficiently extensive for ordinary purposes of 
instruction, but it was defective in many points compared with 
the more modern Syriac grammar. Uhlemann followed the 
Lehrgebiude of Gesenius, as far as regards the Syntax. 
Gesenius, however, did not have any definite theory regarding 
the development of Hebrew sounds and forms, and did not 
speculate on the earlier stages of Hebrew. 

Néldeke’s work does not claim to be in any respect a com- 
plete Syriac Grammar, but he has gone to original sources and 
has worked up his material with true German thoroughness, 
and one of the most acceptable features of his work is its 
admirable clearness in the arrangement of the whole system 
in all its parts, so that the doctrine of the book as well as its 
value can be apprehended in a very short time. Ndldeke has 
the advantage that Uhlemann and the earlier grammarians did 


not possess, by having access to a long series of texts only 
available in recent years. Sothat in the orthography of the 
consonantal writing, Néldeke is very accurate and complete. 
The Syntax is based wholly upon original authors, belonging 
to the age in which Syriac was an absolutely living speech. 
The examples were all collected by the author, and in this 


new edition the Syriac Bible has been more largely drawn 
upon, especially the Synoptic Gospels. 

The vexed question of vowel sounds is solved by Néldeke’s 
employing the Greek vowel sounds almost always. Syriac 
manuscripts are commonly content with using a point over 
the letter concerned to signify the fuller, stronger pronuncia- 
tion, and a point under the letter to denote the finer, weaker 
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vocalisation. But Nestorian manuscripts produce quite a 
bewildering impression by the large number of points of var- 
ious kinds employed in them. The vowel signs used by 
Noldeke are the Greek letters Alpha, Epsilon, Eta, Omikron 
and Upsilon, turned half over. They were introduced about 
yoo A. D., and represent the pronunciation of the Syriac of 
that time. 

The only fault we can find with the work is that sufficient 
attention has not been given to Comparative Grammar. The 
great resemblance of Syriac to Hebrew, and especially in 
Syntax, demands a passing notice, particularly as Néldeke, 
along with Gesenius, Ewald, Roediger, Olshausen and Dill- 
mann, has done so much to make the comparative grammar 
of the Semitic language to assume the proportions of a science. 
Noldeke’s Grammar compares very favorably with those of 
Hoffmann, Phillips, Martin, Agrell, Duval and Nestle, and it 
deserves a high rank among those available for the use of 
English-speaking students. It has the virtue, so rare in works 
translated from the German, of being in good and intelligible 
English. 

(London. Williams & Norgate. 14 Henrietta St., Covent 
Garden. 8vo. pp. 336. Price 18 shillings). 


Archaeological Notes. 
Dr. Hitprecut contributes an article to the Sunday School 
Times, entitled “Babylonian Life at the Time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah.” Says Dr. Hilprecht: “We know from classical 


writers that it was customary for every Babylonian to have 
his own seal, which was generally placed with his body in his 
coffin. The hundreds and thousards of seals and seal cylinders 
excavated in the ruins of Mesopotamia, and now on exhibition 
in all the important museums of America and Europe, testify 
to the correctness of this tradition. But even if these originals 
had never been discovered the extensive use of seals in Ancient 


Babylonia could have been inferred from the almost incred- 
ible number of seal impressions found on letters and business 
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documents of the last three thousand years of Babylonian 
history. Some tablets show as many as twenty seal impres- 
sions; letters often have six to twelve—in the latter case the 
seal cylinder of the man who wrote or dictated the letter as a 
rule being rolled once or twice over each of the six sides of the 
clay envelope in which the note was contained. 

From a study of the seal impressions on the Murashii tablets 
we learn, as Dr. Clay in his recent volume endeavored to 
prove, that they belong either to the obligor or debtor, the 
judge, or one or more of the witnesses referred to in the docu- 
ments. From various other considerations it becomes evident 
that the person required to seal a contract at this period made 
his seal impression upon the soft clay after the document 
proper had been drawn, whereupon the scribe of the tablets 
wrote the name of the man to whom the seal belonged in 
proximity, either to the right or left, or above or below it, 
according to the space at his disposal. In case the man upon 
whom the obligation rested for some reason or other did not 
possess a seal, he made one or more impressions in the soft 
clay with his thumb-nail (called supru). Such a mark is 
always accompanied by a statement from the scribe; for exam- 
ple, ‘thumb-nail of Nidenlum-Bel,’ or, more fully, ‘the thumb- 
nail mark of Bagamiri, son of Mitradatu, was placed (upon the 
tablet) instead of his seal.’ We find even the phrase ‘his 
thumb-nail,’ or their thumb-nails.’” 

Short and unsatisfactory as the last mentioned words at first 
may appear to us on a legal document, they apparently suf- 
ficed, because only debtors were accustomed to leave their 
thumb-nail marks on a tablet, as far as we can see. The 
individual in whose interest the document was written, whether 
a lease, mortgage, or a receipt for a cancelled debt, etc., has 
not in a single instance left his seal or thumb-nail upon the 
tablets of our archives. There are a few instances when a man 
left his seal impression and a thumb-nail mark at the same 
time (kunukku u supru or supru u ungu), There are even cases 
in which persons not mentioned in the text at all left their names 
and seal impressions on the tablet, apparently corresponding to 
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such cases in the contract literature, in which persons for some 
reason present at a transaction are introduced by the phrase 
‘in the presence of’ (tna ashabi sha). On two of the pub- 
lished tablets we see the thumb-nail marks of women who con- 
tracted debts, while on a third the wife of a certain Na id-Ninib, 
who with her brother and two brothers-in-law had become 
responsible for the payment of a debt of her husband, left the 
impression of her finger-ring on the edge of the document.” 


Dr. E. J. Banxs has ceased excavations for a time at Bismya, 
and taken up his residence at Bagdad. Eight watchmen have 
been employed to watch the ruins at Bismya until exca- 
vations are renewed. Says Dr. Banks in the September Bzdlical 
World: “A comparison of Nippur with Bismya was of extreme 
interest to me. The ruins are almost identical in shape 
and are similarly divided by canals. At Nippur the temple is 
on the side of the canal; at Bismya, upon an island in it. 
Nippur is fully three times as high as Bismya, but Bismya is 
the greater in extent, and it is only along the southwestern 
border that it is a little higher than the desert level. At 
Nippur the ruins on the surface are comparatively modern; 
at Bismya, Sargonic and pre-Sargonic ruins are on the surface. 
At Nippur nine-tenths are post-Sargonic; at Bismya nine- 
tenths are Sargonic. The bricks from Nippur are mostly 
square, or of late Babylonian origin; few are plano-convex. 
I did see three small bricks with two grooves. At Bismya 
there are few square bricks. Ninety per cent. are either 
plano-convex or grooved, showing that Bismya was a ruin 
before Nippur had risen to importance. At Nippur the canal 
and vegetation about may have assisted greatly in raising the 
general level of the land; at Bismya the sandstorms have worn 
away the ruins, as the desert level has changed but slightly 
since the earliest times. Consequently, the amount of work 
required to excavate at Nippur is many times greater, for the 
antiquities are deep and dirt must be carried to a greater dis- 
tance ; at Bismya the most ancient objects are on or near the 
surface, and the dirt, comparatively little in quantity, may be 
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left near the excavations. I am confident that during the five 
months’ work at Bismya as great a portion of the ruin has 
been excavated as the three expeditions at Nippur have 
accomplished. An estimate that one-fifth of each ruin has 
been excavated would not be far out of the way. In results, 
we cannot expect to find objects in such large quantities as 
have been found at Nippur. Bismya has nothing post- 
Christian, no Parthian coffins, no Hebrew bowls, and but few 
late Babylonian tablets. Ninety per cent. of the objects of 
value found at Bismya are pre-Sargonic, therefore less in 
quantity, but greater in value.” Dr. Banks contributes an 
illustrated article on “The Evolution of the Babylonian Brick.” 


Tue Travel-Study Class of the University of Chicago, which 
was this year under the direction of Professor Herbert L. 
Willett, Ph. D., recently completed a course of nearly five 
months’ travel and study in the Orient. There were twenty- 
three members of the class, ten of whom were ladies. The 
party started on January 30, 1904, from Boston, under the busi- 
ness management of Messrs. H. W. Dunning & Co. of that city. 
On the steamer from Boston to Alexandria two daily lectures 
and an additional conference hour were regular features of the 
preparation for the work that was later to be done. A week 
was spent in Egypt, including short stops at Alexandria, Cairo, 
Luxor, Karnak and Port Said, during which the biblical 
materials relating to Egypt were reviewed. The party arrived 
at Jaffa on Thursday, February 25, and began a systematic 
study of biblical geography, history and archeology, and of 
Palestinian excavations. Seventeen days were spent in Jeru- 
salem and the vicinity, including visits to Bethlehem, Hebron, 
Jericho, the Dead Sea and Jordan, Mar Saba, Nebi Samwil, 
and Gezar, where Mr. Macalister is conducting interesting 
excavations in behalf of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
During this period, in addition to the regular class work and 
lectures by the leaders, special lectures were delivered by 
Professor Lewis B. Paton, annual director of the American 
School of Archeology in Jerusalem; by Dr. E. W. G. Master- 
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man, of the English Mission Hospital, whose articles on Pales- 
tinean life are familiar to the readers of the Biblical World; by 
his colleague, Dr. Wheeler,.a specialist in modern Jewish life 
in Jerusalem; by Dr. Selah Merrill, the informed and well- 
known American Consul in Jerusalem; and by Mr. Richard 
Hughes, of the Hughes Hotel, a man whose acquaintance with 
Jerusalem and personal interest in its history made of special 
value the excursions taken under his direction. 

On Monday, March 14th, the party started northward on a 
camping-tour of two weeks, proceeding leisurely to permit of 
daily lectures and studies at all points of interest visited. The 
camp was pitched successively at such places as Ramallah, 
Bethel, Lubbin, Huwara, Nabliis, Samaria, Dothan, Jenin, 
Nain, Debiiriyeh, Mt. Tabor, Tiberius (from which place the 
sea of Galilee was studied during a two days’ stay), Cana, 
Nazareth, Harosheth, Haifa, and Mt. Carmel, Acre, Achzib, 
Tyre, Sidon and Beiriit. From this point a journey to Baalbek 
and Damascus was made by rail, and after the return to Beirifit 
a coasting-trip was made to Tripoli, Cyprus, Mersina (from 
which Tarsus was visited by train), Rhodes, Smyrna, Constan- 
tinople, Athens, Corinth and Patras, from which place the 
party returned to Naples, and through Europe homeward. 

From several of these places side excursions were made to 
interesting points in the vicinity, such as Gideon’s Fountain, 
the Place of Sacrifice at the southern end of Mt. Carmel, and 
the various points on the Sea of Galilee. At all places where it 
was possible, special addresses and lectures were secured from 
local residents, missionaries, officials and others. The work of 
the class was accomplished under the most favorable circum- 
stances of season and weather; little rain fell during the period 
of work, and the health of the party remained normal through- 
out the journey. All the members were regularly enrolled 
students of the University of Chicago, doing actual class work 
each day. In addition to the general lines of study, each 
member of the class worked upon a particular subject, on 
which a class thesis is being prepared. 
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At the recent Pan-Celtic Congress at Carnarvon, Professor 
Anwy] presided over the sessions on Celtic costumes, customs 
and folk-lore. 

In the course of his presidential address, on “Egyptian and 
Celtic Lore and Worship,” Sir William Preece said that there 
was a remarkable connection between the religions, language, 
customs, and rites of the Ancient Egyptian and those of the 
Ancient Briton. Tacitus mentioned the mysteries of Germany 
as being similar to those of Egypt and Britain. Professor 
Rhys had shown, in his “Celtic Britain,” that the Druids were 
so like Egyptian magicians that an old Irish writer called 
Jannes and Jambres Egyptian Druids. Not much was known 
of Druidism, for the early Celts had no written literature. 
When they adopted a literature they used the Roman script. 
The Ogam inscriptions were comparatively modern. Ceesar, 
Diodorus, Strabo, Tacitus and Pliny wrote much about the 
Druids, who were the priests, judges, doctors, teachers, phil- 
osophers, scientists and magicians of the Celts. They knew 

‘astronomy. They worshipped the Supreme Being, and they 
made the oak His symbol. Their only temple was an oak 
grove, .an oak tree being their holy of holies. It was regarded 
not only as the emblem, but as the temporary residence of 
God, as Moses regarded the tabernacle in the wilderness, 
This was essentially an Egyptian idea. Every Egyptian 
temple had an inner sanctuary, the holy of holies, where the 
Deity was supposed to reside. The Druids taught an eternal 
life, and, like the Egyptians, believed in the resurrection, for 
which they prepared. Professor Rhys had pointed out that 
the Celtic language was full of a pre-Aryan influence, and 
Professor Morris Jones had dealt ably with the pre-Aryan 
syntax in insular Celtic. The aborigines of Wales were prob- 
ably savages, but they were ousted by the Iberians, who came 
there through Gaul and Spain from North Africa. The Copts 
and the Berbers were their survivals to-day in and near 
Egypt. Ethnology proved this by the shape of the skull, and 
philology confirmed it by the similarity of language. Ancient 
Egyptian agreed very closely with this pre-Celtic dialect, not 
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only in the order of words in a sentence, the peculiar personal 
suffixes, the periphrastic conjugation of pronouns and proposi- 
tions, the mode of word building, but in the remarkable use of 
letters and single syllables which had no equivalent in English 
and an apparent system of mutation. In many cases the 
coincidence was absolute. The verb in these languages came 
before the subject. This was not the case in any Aryan 
tongue. It is impossible to ignore this remarkable connection 
or to resist the conclusion that Welsh and Ancient Egyptian 
were closely allied. The Eastern influence was seen in the 
formation of personal names. There was more that was 
Semitic in that practice than Aryan. The Aryan practice, as 
seen in Greek and Latin, and continued in modern Europe, 
was quite different. Professor Rhys had said, “No evidence 
could well be more conclusive as to the former presence in 
these islands of a population of natives of non-Aryan origin.” 
One more link—the Aryan race had been everywhere patri- 
archal, but the Berber and pre-Aryan race in Britain were 
matriarchal. The Pharaonic system of marrying one’s sister 
led him to think that the matriarchal system existed in Egypt. 
When the King died in Berber or was deposed—a common 
occurrence—it was not his son who succeeded him, but the son 
of his sister. Again, the dress of the Druid and Egyptian 
priests were somewhat similar. Both rituals had mystic 
dances and arks or boats in their religious processions. The 
Druidical ark was a symbol of the Deluge and was undoubt- 
edly Aryan in its origin. Like the Egyptians, who worshipped 
the bull, the Druids had Hu, the Royal bull, and Beuno, the 
god of the ship, and both the ancient Britons and the 
Egyptians worshipped the eagle and the wolf, rites which had, 
according to Davies, passed from Egypt, through Pheygia and 
Greece into Etruria and Celtia. 


An interesting monograph on the “History of Egyptian Art” 
has been written by Professor Spiegelberg of Strassburg, form- 
ing the first “Additional Part” to the “Alte Orient series.” 
The various stages of the development of the art of the ancient 
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Egyptians are here clearly set forth, and the different styles 
are judiciously brought into close connection with the Pharaohs 
who have influenced them personally, especially with the 
Thothmes, Amenophis III, Khuenaten and Rameses II. Some 
seventy excellent illustrations embellish the work. 


Canon Driver, in his Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament (page 18), says of Professor Sayce: “The 
archeological discoveries of recent years have indeed been of 
singular interest and value; they have thrown a flood of light 
sometimes as surprising as it was unexpected upon many a 
previous dark and unknown region of antiquity. But in spite 
of the ingenious hypotheses which have been framed to the 
contrary, they have revealed nothing which is in conflict with 
the generally accepted conclusions of critics. I readily allow 
that there are some critics who combine with their literary 
criticism an historical criticism which appears to me to be 
unreasonable and extreme; and I am not prepared to say that 
isolated instances do not exist in which opinions expressed by 
one or other of these critics may have to be reconsidered in 
the light of recent discoveries; but the idea that the monu- 
ments furnish a refutation of the general critical position is a 
pure illusion.” 


Dr. Se.uin has just published in the Denkschriften d. D. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, his account of the exca- 
vations which he undertook for the Imperial Academy of 
Vienna at Tell Ta’annek, the ancient Taanach. Begun in 1902, 
the work involved two campaigns, though the second, in 1903, 
had to be carried on at high pressure, as the German expedi- 
tion was anxious to begin excavating at the neighboring Tell 
el-Mutasellim, the site of the ancient Megiddo, and needed Dr. 
Sellin’s workmen. Fortunately, Tell Ta’annek represented 
one of the smaller Canaanitish towns, and its area is conse- 
quently not large, so that the Austrian explorers were able to 
examine it thoroughly. 
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Part I of Volume I of the Transactions of the Department 
of Archeology of the University of Pennsylvania contains the 
Report of the American Exploration Society’s excavations at 
Gournia, Crete, 1901-1903, by Miss Harriet A. Boyd, and is 
plentifully illustrated by half-tones, cuts, sketch maps of Crete 
and the Isthmus of Hierapetra, and a plan of the central 
acropolis of Gournia, so far as excavated. Gournia is the 
modern name of an unknown ancient town, either Minoa or in 
the neighborhood of Minoa, on the north shore of the isthmus 
connecting the eastern end of the island with the main part of 
Crete. The excavations at this spot up to date have revealed 
“a well-preserved town, dating from the earlier period of the 
great palace at Knossus (about 1800-1500 B. c.) and containing 
a large quantity of tools, pottery, and other articles of daily 
use.” Miss Boyd also describes, briefly, her explorations and 
excavations in the same neighborhood in 1900, prior to her 


engagement with the American Exploration Society of Phila- 
delphia. 


Contents of Man, September: Animal Folklore from the 
Herzegovina, L. G. Bjelskositche and N. W. Thomas.—A 
Method of Inducing Artificial Sleep in Children in India, 
J. H. Anderson.—Notes on Funerary Ornaments from Rubiana 
and a Coffin from Sta. Anna, Solomon Islands, T. A. Joyce.— 
Reviews. 


Recueil. de Travaux relatifs 4 la Philologie et 4 l’Archezologie 
Egyptiennes et Assyriennes, published by G. Maspero, Vol. 
XXVI, Liv. 1 and 2, contains: The Installation of a Vizier, by 
A. H. Gardiner.—La Stéle de Si-montou-onsir, by J. Baillet.— 
Notes d’ epigraphe et d’ archéologie Assyriénnes, by V. Scheil. 
—Notice sur Urbein Bouriast, by Pierre Bouriast—Some small 
Egyptian Monuments dispersed in America, by G. Max Miiller. 
—Kopische Miscellen, by W. Spiegelberg.—Varia, by W. Spie- 
gelberg.—Demotische Miscellen, by W. Spiegelberg.—Textes 
Religieux, by Pierre Lecon.—La Statuette Funereire de Ptole- 
moss, by G. Legrain.—Textes Magiques Assyriéns by C. Fossey. 
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The valuable work upon the early art of ancient Egypt al- 
luded to in June Bisiia by M. Jean Capart, of the Antiquarian 
Museum, Brussels, “Les Debuts de l’Art Egyptien,” which 
has met with such success in its French edition, is to be imme- 
diately translated into English, and published by Messrs. 
Grevel & Co., of New York and London. 

Complete as the Belgian edition was, only a few months ago, 
fresh discoveries have enabled the author to insert important 
additional matter to the English edition, and nearly twenty 
new illustrations. Fortunately, also, Miss A. S. Griffith, sister 
of the eminent Egyptologist, and also herself an Egyptian 
scholar, is translating the English edition, which will therefore 
possess the advantage of the Egyptological erudition. 

M. Capart’s volume is, like the celebrated work of M. Cumont 
upon the “ Worship of Mithra,” a proof of the high position 
taken by scholarship in modern Belgium. A detailed review 
of the book will be given to our readers by our London and 
Egyptian correspondent, Mr. Offord. 


Part III of Professor de Goeje’s Memoires d’ histoire et de 
geographie ortentales contains an excellent monograph on the 
migrations of the Gypsies through Asia, in which the learned 
author continues his studies on that subject, inaugurated as 
early as 1875. Prof. de Goeje has now arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the Gypsies, according to their language, must have 
come from India in one single period; that they must have 
been together, for a number of years, with an Armenian- 
speaking, and for a still longer period with a Greek-speaking 
population. In Sassanian times the Persians, and during the 
period of the Ommayades the Arabs, came also into contact 
with those nomad tribes, and in the 9th century they are men- 
tioned as a well-known people in the Life of a Georgian Saint. 


Vou. XV of Lwzac’s Semitic Text and Translation Series is 
devoted to “The Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia; Being 
Babylonian and Assyrian Incantations against the Demons, 
Ghouls, Vampires, Hobgoblins, Ghosts, and kindred Evil 
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Spirits, which attack Mankind.” This is translated from the 
original cuneiform texts in the British Museum, with trans- 
literations, vocabulary, notes, etc. It makes an 8vo volume of 
179 pages, with an introduction of 54 pages. Volume II will 
be devoted to “Fever, Sickness and Headache, etc.” 


Tue current volume of the /ndian Antiquary, XXXIII (1904) 
will contain as an appendix, separately paged, the late Dr. 
Biihler’s English version of the text of his work on Indian 
Paleography, Part II of Vol. I of the Grundriss der Indo- 
Arischen Philologie und Altertum-skunde, or Encyclopedia of 
Indo-Aryan Research. 


Tue first eft of Prof. Sethe’s Hzeroglyphische Urkunden der 
Griechisch-Romischen Zeit has appeared, containing historical- 
biographical monuments from the times of the Macedonian 
Kings and the two first Ptolemies. The texts are autographed 
without translation, and, in the rare instances of transliteration 
being given, this is couched in the curious Egyptological 
algebra of the Berlin school. 


Dr. NaTHANIEL ScumiptT, Professor of Semitic Languages in 
Cornell University, has a leave of absence from the University 


during the coming scholastic year, during which time he will 


lead an expedition into the least known portions of Palestine, 
and possibly adjoining countries, for the purpose of investi- 
gation. 


Says the New York 7rzbune: 

Not for a long time has there been an announcement better 
calculated to pique curiosity and to stimulate expectation than 
that concerning the probable excavation of the site of ancient 
Carthage. We have had interesting excavations elsewhere—at 
Pompeii, at Troy, at Babylon and other places. But Carthage 
was a city that rivalled almost any of these in interest, and as 
yet we have had scarcely any attempt to unearth her ruins and 
to discover what traces of her greatness and what relics of 
her art and life the desert sands conceal. 
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We must remember that Carthage antedated Rome, and at 
the beginning of the Punic wars incomparably surpassed Rome 
in civilization and in greatness. But Cato’s grim counsel was 
remorselessly followed. Carthage was destroyed. Not only 
its towers and palaces and temples and fleets, but its art, its 
literature, its religion, its whole life, were obliterated from the 
earth. Never was a place of comparable importance more 
utterly destroyed. It is an impressive fact that practically all 
we now know of it we have learned from its destroyers. Yet 
‘ such was its greatness that even they, in the full flush of their 

implacable hatred and vengeance, could not conceal it. They 
were constrained to record that it was a splendid city, and they 
gave us an account of its chief man which makes us regard 
him as perhaps the greatest military genius the whole world 
has ever known. 

It is time that the ruins, thrice ruined, should be unearthed 
and such treasures as they may contain should be revealed. 
We may not hope to find a library from which to reconstitute 

‘a Carthaginian literature. Mago may continue to stand alone 
as the sole survivor of Carthaginian thought and science. But 
it seems incredible that there should not be some monuments, 
snme relics,some inscriptions,some remains of the greatest 
commercial city of the ancient world, that would repay the la- 


bor of resurrecting them from beneath the Libyan sands. It 
is a fascinating enterprise, in which all possible success is 
earnestly to be desired. 


Dr. A. J. Evans’s campaign of this last season at Knossos 
has been chiefly concerned with the opening of one hundred 
tombs evidently dating from the last period of the House of the 
Double Axe. The most conspicuous of these was on a height 
about two miles away, and seemed at first quite plausibly 
to associate itself with the legendary tomb of Idomeneus. 
But although a smaller tomb of about the same date was un- 
earthed near by, nothing came to light of sufficient magnitude 
to be identified with the tomb of Meriones, so that the more non- 
committal title of Royal Tomb has been finally adopted. 
Among the numerous vases in this tomb was found one fash- 
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ioned in brilliant porphyry. The shape of it is unmistakably 
Egyptian, and alongside of it were founda number of alabas- 
ter vases which were'certainly imported from Egypt at the time 
of the early Eighteenth Dynasty, and show the then persisting 
style of the Middle Kingdom. Among the other tombs excava- 
ted on a hill nearer to the palace, the largest contained a 
skeleton crowded into a rectangular cist, in much the fashion 
exemplified at Mycene. Near by were remains of an ivory 
casket, a bronze dirk, and a tripod-hearth of plaster with char- 
coal above. Acuriously primitive type of bronze tripod with 
two riveted handles and three legs soldered into the caldron 
sides was also found, along with a remarkable assemblage of 
vases, all of bronze. In other tombs, stirrup vases of the 
familiar Mycenzan type were constantly found. One example 
of a stirrup vase had previously been found, not in the palace, 
but in the royal villa northeast of the palace, while on one clay 
tablet in the palace proper had been found an outline sketch 
of this same type of stirrup vase. Forms approximating to 
this were found at Hagia Triada by the Italian excavators, so 
that the Mycenzan stirrup vase or Bigelkanneseems to have 
been evolved in Crete at about the end of the latest period of 
the House of the Double Axe. Thestyle of decoration and 
modelling of these funeral stirrup vases shows affinities with 
the latest pottery of the palace, but must be separated from 
it by an intervalof time. These tombs, then, belong to a peri- 
od shortly after the distruction of the palace. One long sword 
(like all the rest of them, made for thrursting, and not for cut- 
ting ) has rich chasing in gold upon its handle, which shows 
a definitely ‘‘Mycezxan design’ In general, the traces of My- 
cenzan design unearthed in these tombs belongs to the ma- 
turer period of that name, as contrasted with the earlier phase 
exemplified in the latest period of the palace. Taking this in- 
to consideration, and also the fact that no fibule have come to 
light anywhere upon the site, one must conclude that there 
was no great break or changein Knossian handiwork and civ- 
ilization immediately after the palace at Knossos was sacked. 
Another year’s campaign, to be devoted mainly to the opening 
up of a series of magazines just discovered northwest of the 
palace, and some further investigation of tombs, will be neces- 
sary before work on the site is closed. Only in the tombs and 
these remaining magazines can handiwork in metal be recov- 
ered, since the palace itself, including its magazines, has been 
completely denuded—as every site has been—of everything of 
the kind. 
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Che Egypt Exploration Fund. 
This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir 


Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 


Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con- 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHMOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EcyPt. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 18go, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Gr@co-ROMAN BRANCH. 


This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


I, The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. 


Il. Tanis, Part I. Memoir for 1884-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


Ill, Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 1885-86. By W. M. |Flinders Petrie, with 
chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barciay V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


IV. Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Edouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


V. Tanis. PartII. Including Tell Defenneh (the Biblical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, F. L\. Griffith and A. 
S. Merray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Price $5.00. 
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i. Naukratis. Part II. Memoir for 1888-9. By Ernest A. Gardner and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Twenty-four plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. The Antiquities of Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh. (Extra volume.) By Edouard Naville and F. Ll. Griffith. 
Twenty-six plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII, Bubastis. Memoir for 1889-90. By Edouard Naville. Fifty-four plates 
and plans. Price $5.00. 


IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Extra volume (out of print) 
containing : 

I. The Sign Papyrus (a Syllabary), by F. Ll. Griffith. 

II. The Geographical Papyrus (an Almanack), by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
remarks by Professor Heinrich Brugsch. 


X. The Festival Hall of Orsokon II. (Bubastis.) Memoir for 18go-1. By 
Edouard Naville. With thirty-nine plates. Price $5.00. 


XI. Ahnas el Medineh. Memoir for 1891-2. By Edouard Naville. Eighteen 
plates, and the Tomb of Paheri at El Kab ; ten plates by J. J. Taylor and F. Ll. 
Griffith. Price $5.00. 


Also separately, The Tomb of Paheri, by J. J. Taylor. Edition de Luxe, $10.50. 


XII. Deir el Bahari. Introductory. Memoir for 1892-3. By Edouard Naville. 
Fifteen plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


XIII. Deir el Bahrri. Part I. Memoir for 1893-4. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates I-XXIV. Three colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XIV. Deir el Bahari. Part II. Memoir for 1894-5. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates XXV-LV. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Memoir for 1895-6. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Photograv- 
ure and thirty-seven other plates. Price $5.00. 


XVI. Deir el Bahari, Part III. Memoir for 1896-7. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LVI-LXXXVI. Twocolored, with description. Royal folio $7.50. 


XVII. Dendereh. Memoir for 1897-8. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Thirty-eight 
plates. Price $5.00. 


Special memoir consisting of thirty-three extra plates $2.50. 


XVIII. Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Part I. Memoir for 
1898-9. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-eight plates. Price $5.00. 


XIX. Deir el Bahari. Part IV. Memoir for 1899-1900. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LXXXVIII-CXVIII. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XX. Diosopolis Parva. Extra volume, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Forty-nine 
plates. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part I]. Memoir for 
1900-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 


XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


Archaological Survey Fund. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. 
1, Beni Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, witb 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


Il. Benf Hasan. Part II. Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 

lll. El Bersheh. Part I. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E. Newberry and F. 
LI. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Volume for 1893-4. By F. Li. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. Twenty-three: plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 


Vv. Beni Hasan. Part III. Volume for 1894-5. By F. Li. Griffith. Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


VI. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 


ume for 1895-6. By F. LI. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vil. Beni Hasan. PartIV. Volume for 1896-7. By F. Li. Griffith. Twenty- 


seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 
ume for 1897-8. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. 

IX. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. 

X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de 
Davies. ‘Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs oi Deirel Gebrawi. Part I. Volume for 1goo-1. 
de G. Davies. ‘Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


Xil. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for 1gor-2. By N. 
Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


Graeco-Roman Branch. 


I. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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Il. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part II. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


ll, Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for 1900-1, 1tg01-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


Annual Archaological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. From 1892-3 to 1901-2. Price 70 cents each. 


Special Publications. 


Logia lesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price 15 cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. 

Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 

Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 

Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained through the office of this Committe. 

Also to be had at this office, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab—Tomb of 


Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 
Somers Clark, F. S. A. Price $10.00. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


I give to the Egypt Exploration Fund the SUM Of -o0ccccvneeeeeneereeme 
Zo be oe towards the general purposes of the Fund; and I direct that the satd 
« be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personalestate as / may 
Z onpiley bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


Si ne ee ; 


Witness ’ | ee eee ee ee 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Patron. 
THE KING. 


President. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
May.-Gen. Str CHaries W. Witson, K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., D.C. L. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


Water Morrison, Esq., M. P. J. D. Cracz, Eso. 


Acting Secretary. 
GrorGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
38 Conpurr Srreet, W. Lonpon. 


American Members of General Committee. 
PresipDENT Danie, C. GitmaAn, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WiLLt1AM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Prorressor H. V. Hivprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 

Crarence M. Hype, Esqg., New York. 

Rev. Joun P. Peters, D.D., New York. 

Rr. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHAuTAuQua. 
PROFESSOR THEODORE F. WriGuTt, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 

A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22d, 1865. 
basis : 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R.S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. 


It was established on the following 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. The contour of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. 

3. THe Survey oF WESTERN PALEsTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine werea /erra incognita. In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL Work oF M. CLERMontT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. ‘The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 
due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. ; 

5. Five Hunprep Square Miuxs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The Jaul4n, Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacker. 

6. THe GroLocicaAL Survey, By Pror. E. Hur, F. R. S.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. 

7. InquiRY INTO MANNERS AND CusToMs, PRovERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C. 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, ave fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscripers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 

Tice. 
' (3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘Thirty Years’ Work.” 
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2. Subscribers of $2.00 annually receive the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement”’ free. 
Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annual 
Report andin Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom maps, 
books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘*The Memoirs,” in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
‘* Jerusalem,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem" volume, can be had separately. 


Il. Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie. 
Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r. £. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R. E. 

Vv. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.x. 

Vi. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., Li.p., F.R.s. 


VII. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., .z. 


IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 


X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 
D.C.L., R.E. 
XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, i1.p. 


XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 


Xlll. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 


XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 


XVIII. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 
Traveller. 
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XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. 
Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c.L., r.z. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. 


XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun. By G. Schumacher, c.x. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Bliss, 
XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIII, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 


XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, pv.c..., ° 
LL.D., R.E. 


XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 
By H. Chichester Hart, F.1.s. 


XXVII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. Two volumes. By Chas, 
Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubit. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, k.c.s. 


Maps. 
I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted. 


Il. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 


Ill. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. 
IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. Modern names. 
Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile. 


VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 


Vil. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 
Vill. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 
IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 


X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 
New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. 


XI. A New Edition of the Collotype Print of the Raised Map, 20 inches 
by 28. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Xl. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
XIII. The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map. 
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Photographs. 

A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 
and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern Slides, a list of 200 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


Casts. 
Seal of ‘*‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.’’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 
The Siloam Inscription. 
Mount Sinai (large and smal!). 


Bonorary General Secretary for America. 
Rev. Pror. THEoporE F. Wricui, Px.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


KHonorary Local Secretaries. 
Cauirornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District oF CoLumBiA: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
Iturnots: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Inp1ana: Hon. William Niles, La Porte. 
Maine: Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryland: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
Massacuusetts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 
Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 
Micuican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
Minnesota: Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missouri: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hampsuire: Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jersry: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Charities Building, New York. 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 
Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 
Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 
Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orecon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 
Ruops IsLanD: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence. 
Trnnessex: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
West Vircinia: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 





